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bother to listen to others as they speak or converse.
If it is necessary for him to stay and listen to important
speeches by others in authority he will fidget about
on the central seat that he always occupies. He will
gossip away in a series of half-audible grunts. His
jokes may be so irreverent as to threaten a neighbour
with convulsions. But he is so attractive a being that
these habits will be condoned. How would he find
time for all he does if he paid the full measure of
conventional attention?
But in the 1931 Parliament he did not have every-
thing his own way. The official Opposition was a
mere remnant. Churchill seemed to think that his
duty to our Parliamentary institutions demanded that
he should oppose. And so he did, but from an
unofficial angle. And his conduct produced some
surprising reactions. In the budget of 1932 the
Beer Tax imposed by Lord Snowden was retained
amid many protests from those who felt keenly for
the trade and the working man's beverage. In the
Committee stage of the Finance Bill a number of
Conservatives tabled an amendment moving its reduc-
tion. The amendment was called but none of its
sponsors was in the Chamber to propose it. The
House in Committee proceeded to the next amend-
ment. The movers trooped back into the Chamber
in confusion, shame and disappointment. An hour
later Mr. Churchill, constituting himself the champion
of the unhappy defaulters, rose and took the unusual
course of moving to report Progress so that the Beer
Tax could be discussed. He made a short speech
accompanied by angry and derisive interruptions from
all sides. George Lansbury saw his chance. With a
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